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‘Irving’s Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada.’ 


Tue Gothic dynasty in Spain, was, in the year 712, almost entirely superseded 
by that of the Saracens. Driven from the fairest provinces of a country, in the 
possession of which, they had passed over a period of nearly three centuries, a 
small remnant of this people, still preserved their ancient liberties and form of go- 
vernment, and, in the poor, but friendly security of the Asturias, still indulged in 
pleasant anticipations of that triumph over their invaders, which we shall see, was 
neither so doubtful or remote, as the terror of the Moorish arms, and the daring ferocity 
and fierce vigor of their chivalry might, otherwise, have led us to suppose. Around 
the altars of their fathers, and the domestic gods, borne with them on their flight 
from the bloody field of Xeres de la Frontera, upon which the pride of their nation 
was slain, and its glories taken away, they still vowed revenge upon their conque- 
rors, and offered up prayers for their future successes. In the mean time, as with 
all other adventurers, seduced into.a false and fatal security by the comparative ease 
and facility of their conquests, as well as by the influence of luxuries, which now, 
for the first time, they had become acquainted with, the Arabic monarchs of Cor- 
dova relaxed in the stern discipline, which more than their own valor, had paved 
the way for their successes, and after a brief interval, settled down at length into 
that Capuan indolence and licentiousness, which, after inviting rebellion, disarmed 
them entirely of those energies, necessary to contend with and suppress it. Im- 
mersed in indulgencies of that kind most calculated to effect the weakening aid 
overthrow of a brave and warlike character, they quietly beheld the fairest jewels 
in the crown of their dominions, wrested from them with violence by the success- 
ful arms of rebellion. Their whole kingdom was divided and rent by the dissen- 
tions and encounters of those fierce and restless-spirits, who are always to be found 
ready to take advantage of that state of extreme and unnatural apathy under which 
a whole people is sometimes found to labor, and which has been properly termed 
‘the repose of war,’ in order, that in the wreck and confusion of surrounding elements, 
they may the more securely build up their own high places of dominion. Others, 
not less restlessly inclined, but less able to evoke the tempest, combined to take 
advantage of its confusion no matter by whom first awakened, and from their own 
people, and the bosom of their own land, the Moorish kings found a more fearful 
host of opponents than the Gothic warriors had ever presented to them. So far did 
this civil discord extend, and so completely did its various interests and associations 
blind the judgments and embitter the feelings of these rude and fearless adventu- 
rers, that, until now, when the arms of the christians could be made available only 
against their own people, did they seem to have remembered their existence : or 
disdained to recognise or perceive aught of their grave and determined neighbors, 
who still survived the glories and the downfall of their nation. 
But little of policy appears to have entered into the composition of the Mooivish 
people, in thus placing their own experience in the art of war, together with the 
knowledge of their strength and resources in the possession of the descendants of 


the Goths. From this period, may we date that overthrow of their possessions 
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in Spain, which, after a prolonged struggle of several centuries, terminated at 
length in the conquest of the great and beautiful kingdom of Grenada. In order, 
the more readily to obtain a superiority over each other, the arms of the christian 
knights were called indiscriminately to the support of one or other of the contending 
parties. These dissentions, it may be supposed, were fomented on all occasions by 
the Spaniards, who feeling themselves unable openly, to engage them as enemies, 
were not unwilling to foment their dissentions, widen their differences and by co- 
vert and secret means extend these breaches among them, by which their downfall 
was rendered no longer problematical. By practices such as these, the Asturians 
were soon placed upon a nearer footing of equality and were better able to oppose 
with arms the forays of a people whose weapons were quite as frequently directed 
to the injury and destruction of their allies as to their foes. ‘Ihe Moorish kingdom 
no longer concentrated, but divided into a number of petty monarchies, in affording 
to its rulers the titles of Princes, appear to have lost nearly all capacity for affor- 
ding any thing farther. Contiguous to each other, these cramped and abridged 
governments claiming frequently the same interests and possessions ; jealous of the 
success, and watchful not to permit an increase of power to the dominions of one 
another, easily found frequent occasions for bloodshed and civil war. While, how- 
ever, their own desperate valor aud natural propensity, drove them into sudden en- 
counters and kept them in a perpetual state of restlessness and discord, they had 
in many instances real and pressing dangers and necessities to encounter. Preda- 
tory in their manner of warfare and frequently desultory and wandering in their 
modes of life, a foray was more the rapid spreading of a flame, or a tempest than the 
settled approaches of a combat. Revenge of injury became necessary therefore, as 
a matter of penal warning, and not a mere and momentary satisfaction for the con- 
flagration of a city or the inroad of a province. It was necessary, less with the 
view to the punishment of the offender, than the suppression of the offence; and 
so far did the spirit of national retribution throughout the middle ages, resemble 
the courses and practise of justice in more modern and civilized times. The rapid 
increase of population, in the prosperous condition of the Moorish possessions in 
Spain, and the inviting appearance of that beautiful country brought from Barbary 
numerous hordes of that wild chivalry whose destinies lay in their good sword, and 
better fortune. Having no other enemies, and forgetful in the survey of the wealth 
and prosperity around them, of the relationship existing among themselves, they 
made a common enemy of all, by whose overthrow they could acquire fortune, and 
thus brovght war and bloodshed and disaffection into the land. ‘The Spaniards as 
may be supposed, were by no means sorry to behold this state of things. With an 
acute satisfaction which they scaicely endeavored to conceal, they bestowed their 
aid with a cautious and curieus policy, which so calculated its distribution, that un- 
der any results the weakening and injury of their natural enemies was almost the 
necessary consequence; While they continued to foment und sought to increase by 
every means in their power the unsetiled and disordered condition of the Moorish 
nation, assured, that their own success and very existence, lay for the time in the 
pe: petual dissentions of this latter people. 

‘This fatal neglect of their proper interests on the part of the Moors, carried with 
it its own palliation and excuse. They were no longer the barbarians—the mere 
soldiery and men of war, as at the period of their invasion of the Goths. Quiet 
and repose had produced civilization, which in turn, by polishing and enlighteving, 
had rendered them luxurious and indolent. The energies of valor had departed— 
the spirit of enterpri-e had utterly gone. Science itself and the arts overthrew 
them; and in the pride and admiration with which they contemplated the high 
and haughty batticmenis of their conquest and erection, the rich groves where they 
sheltered their voluptuousness, the pillars, the palaces, the fountains, and those va- 
rious splendors of the Albambra, which their ingenuity and taste had every where 
gethered and clustered around them, they were prostrated aud undone. : 

‘The Spaniards, who had beep driven from the frontier provinces of their rich 
country on the first invasion of the Arabsjeand who still survived the labors and 
fatigues consequent to the founding and establishment of an original settlement, 
now grown into kings of Gviedo and Leon, already strong in themselves, and ren- 
dered more so by an alliance with another race of Christian Princes, found in the 
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shade and shelter of the Pyrennees, and sprung from, the Lord knows where, began 
at length to assume that rank and station among the powers of the middle ages, to 
the attainment of which their valor and policy had hitherto been mainly and cau- 
tiously directed. Ionorant themselves, of the luxuries and enjoyments, which were 
slowly but certainly destroying and undermining the dominions as weil as the phy- 
sical and moral energies of their Arabian conquerors, they beheld with delight their 
gradual but perceptible exhaustion and prostration. Hardened by the occupations 
and pursuits, common to an abode among the rugged mountains which fenced in 
and intersected their country, and made active by and inured to the practices of 
war, from the continual exercise aflorded them in that profession, as auxiliaries to 
the injudicious Moorish insurgents, they became, in time, more than an overmatch 
with the same advantages though inferior in point of number, to the concentrated 
force of their hereditary enemies. During the eleventh century, the tempest, so 
long in gathering, began to extend itself along the Castilian marches, and over that 
chain of castles, which, thrown for its protection along the Moorish border, is sup- 
posed to have given to that portion of country the name which it bears at present. 
With a rapidity almost unexampled in the annals of invasion, overthrown by the 
vigor and fierceness of attack, but more so by the indolence and supineness of their 
defenders, one by one, these border fortresses, fell into the possession of the rising 
powers of Leon and Castile. Sudden and terrible as the force and rapidity of one 
of their own mountain river passes, came down the fierce chivalry of the Astu- 
rias, upon the garrisons that lingered with the nominal and wretchedly managed de- 
fences that were left along the marches, unprepared for defence and sti!l more so 
for attack, ignorant, until they were assailed and in chains as slaves, of the approach 
of invasion, they fell with little or no difficulty into the possession of the hungry 
and ferocious mountaineers. Influenced by the name and example of the Cid, 
their progress was the approach of a croisading phalanx—driven on by the loudest 
and fiercest frenzies of religious enthusiasm, their progress was unimpeded, their 
attack, not to be resisted. As soon as they had taken a castle, or sackeda city, 
they armed the one, and peopled the other: and after a succession, rather of virto- 
ries than encounters, the great Mahommedan city of Saragossa fell into the posses- 
sion of Alphonzo I, and by a gradual but certain and secure progression the pro- 
vinces of Estremadura and New Castile, became annexed to the resuscitated and 
reviving dynasty of Spain. 

, The march of conquest, however, for a time seems to have been arrested, from 
what particular causes, we cannot at this late day, be able positively to determine. 
It is most probable that the Moors were permitted to enjoy this season of quiet, less 
from an indisposition to their utter anni!:ilation—a desire which the Spaniards seem 
always to have had at heart—than trom their own internal broils and dissentions. 
These rude and hardy adventurers, though ignorant of wealth and the spoliations 
of a rich and provident country, upon their sudden acquisition of territory and do- 
minion and the influx of novelties, became distracted with their proper and equal 
distribution. The division of their territory embittered and disunited these petty 
kingdoms, and threatened finally, to leave them once more at the mercies of a still 
more formidable people, and one too, which from their lately successful invasion 
could certainly teach them to expect nothing in the way of kindness or conciliation. 
For nearly a century, from the division by Alphonzo VII, of the two kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Leon, between his two sons, Sancho and Ferdinand, the civil wars contin- 
ued to rage in those countries. The ancient jealousies of the petty nations, in the 
vicinage ofeach other, were not merely enkindled, butredoubled. The pride of section- 
al superiority, and the ardor and enthusiasm which now began to dignify and distin- 
guish the personal combats of the rival nobility, creating those orders of knighthood, 
which we afterwards find performing so active and honorable a part in the struggle 
of the Spaniards for entire dominion, particularly the orders of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, lent an additional and novel degree of severity (sometimes, it is true, relieved 
by an ostentatious generosity, more calculated for exhibition than service,) and 
gave an aspect of increased terror to the countenance and character of war. At 
length, however, these fatal dissentions, so disgraceful to the humanity and so in- 
jurious to the policy of the aspiring kingdoms, were permitted to cease. The two 
monarchies were in 1238, united under one dynasty by Ferdinand the Third. This 
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brave and enterprising monarch cculd not fail to perceive that there was but one 
enemy in Spain, with whom it became his duty to contend. Imbued with all the 
enthusiastic valor of knighthood, and assured of the propriety of that policy which 
directed his arms against the Moorish possession of the fairest parts of his kingdom, 
he at once concentrated his forces, and by an extraordinary effort of valor, and the 
exhibition of a perfect familiarity with the science of war, overrun Andalusia, be- 
sieged and took its great capital city of Cordova, and in a few years, added to his 
dominions the principal possessions of the Moors onthe Gaudalquiver. From time 
to time, these dominions were increased by predatory incursions of the christians, 
usually made with caution, and aided by the characteristic inactivity of their ene- 
mies, terminated in general with the most encouraging success. 

‘The power of this people, thus gradually overthrown, from being originally 
spread over the most prominent and fairest portions of Spain, now became concen- 
trated into a single province. ‘They had, by regular degrees, wien dispersed by 
the Christians, fallen back upon their main and walled cities, which, in the vicinity 
of and commanding the straits which separated Spain from Barbary, maintained an 
alliance with, and received continual supplies and aid from, their brethren of that 
country. No longer compressible, they presented to their Spanish opponents a for- 
midable and solid wall of men, and by their own valor, now brought by urgent ne- 
cessity into active exercise, maintained that struggle, which, we shall perceive, was 
not terminated in their final expulsion, for nearly two centuries after. They were, 
perhaps, aided noi a little, inthis last, long stand for a country, which, to a proverb, 
they seemed to have loved, by the natural inertness of the Castilian character. This 
people, to the present day, appear to have well maintained the national peculiarity 
which their own and the Moorish historians have bestowed upon them then, and 
were Satisfied at a very early period with the extent of their conquests. Having 
overrun and regained a portion, they were quite willing that the Moors should cling 
with their native tenacity to the small, but delightful remnant which the fortunes 
ot war fad left them. Their pride was not satisfied, but in cases of necessity, to 
acknowledge themselves allied to ‘men of yesterday,’ who had not suffered, (as it 
was the boast of that people to have done,) the loss of property, name, possessions 
and country, in order to the preservation of their liberties and religion. This pride, 
originating as it certainly did, in the noblest sentiments of a lofty and high-minded 

eople, was, however, quite at variance with the wretched inertness supposed to 
be characteristic of their descendants at this day; and while it left them assuming, 
perhaps, more than their allies and coadjators were altogether willing to accede, 
and suffering accordingly a limitation of the progress of conquest, peculiarly fitted 
them to become, what cannot be denied their just due, the very pink of chivalry 
and mirror of knighthood in Europe. Having achieved the conquest of a large 
portion of their former possessions, the Castilian warriors, in order the better to in- 
dulge in their natural indolence of churacter, and that proud and disdainful quiet 
which contented itself with the enjoyment ofa part, rather than contend doubtfully 
for the whole, were satisfied to accept from the Moorish kingdom of Grenada, 
in return for their forbearance, an annual stipend of indemnity and tribute. For 
many years had the payment of this tribute been rigorously and exactly observed. 
Nothing was more easy toa people so peculiarly rich, and so prosperous as the 
Moors. The kingdom of Granada was wealthy toa proverb; and as it has been 
said by one of their own writers, it was a Paradise which they would not volunta- 
rily have exchanged for any other. But they also possessed a share of that restless 
pride of temperament, in common with their warlike neighbours, which could ill 
stomach the performance of a condition so humiliating and full of degradation. 
Their proudest knights had long since muttered together the resentment and vexa- 
ion which they could not entirely suppress ; and a continued flow of prosperity had 
so far rendered the lower orders indifferent to the apprehensions of war, that they 
joined in the clamor and sympathized entirely in the sense of shame that followed 
this indignity among the higher classes. Murmurs ill-suppressed, and frequently 
repeated, became less remarkable in time, and the feeling of the few became at 
length the expression of the whole nation. ‘How should we submit,’ said they, 
as they looked upon the beauty, and valor, and address of their array, ‘to so bar- 
barous an enemy, when our warriors are the bravest, and our scymitars the best. 
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Better, indeed, that we should lose our lives at once, than thus be subject to tribute 
gatherers, W ho may take them and our possessions whenever they please.’ These 
feelings were the same with those which filled the bosom of Muley Aben Hassan, 
upon his ascending the throne of Granada. The scoffs, and taunts, and revilings 
of the Spaniards were in his memory; the exaction of the tribute was felt in his 
treasury ; the indignity and shame, more painful than all these, vexed the bosom of 


the warrior. ‘Tell your master,’ said he to the Spanish warrior that came to de-_ 


mand the aunual apprepriation, ‘tell him that the Moorish treasury no longer coins 
gold and silver, but spear heads and steel weapons.’ 
The defiance thus boldly and precipitately given, needed no prime minister to 
explain. The condition of the treaty was violated, and the Moors looked for, and 
prepared themselves to meet the forces of invasion. But the wary Ferdinand was 
not altogether prepared to regain his possessions; and pending his inaction, as if 
net content with having already set at nought the terms of their amnesty, the King 
of Granada, who was a warrior of true and daring valor, determined to strike the 
first blow in this struggle for dominion. 
Before proceeding farther in our narration, it may be curious to observe the sin- 
gular degree of courtesy maintained by all the people of the middle ages, in their 
concerns and connections with one another. That strange mode of warfare, which 
would at one moment admit of the gallantries of the galliard, and at the next exhi- 
bit itself in all the colors of the deepest hostility, and the most brutal and untamea- 
ble ferocity. Now jousting with blunt spears at a princess’ tournament—now 
mingline in the blood, battle and dust of a foray—now granting the burial of the 
dead, and honoring by personal attendance the last rites of the warrior whom they 
have overthrown and slain, and afterwards contending in bitter hostility with those 
with whom they have mingled at his burial. The very terms of this treaty of 
peace and amnesty, partake of these strange courtesies, or, as we might call them 
now, extravagancies of war. It was framed witha clause which, while the main 
body of the instrument inculcated the doctrines and quietness of peace and forbear- 
anee, enjoined by the commands of either monarch, and couched in the most sacred 
and respectful terms of either religion, gave to either nation the right of making in- 
roads at pleasure upon the other, liable to no other penalty than their own inability 
to contend with the avengers. At this late period, without entering deeply into an 
analysis of the situations, and manners, and modes of education obtaining among 
these fierce orders of chivalry,—(for the whole of Europe, and that part of Africa 
which, in the course of the crusades, necessarily became familiar with it, was buta 
commonalty of the different institutions of knighthood,)—we would be utterly ata 
loss to understand the motives which directed them in their strange modes of war- 
fare, and still stranger habits of courtesy and connection. As a race of warriors, it 
might be expected that no country could be agreeable, where their own was not the 
distinct and most prominent profession. Their lives were those of the soldier, and 
their education only fitted them to this great pursuit. They despised, and scorned, 
and scofled the humble artisan and tradesman, as an inferior species; and it will 
not be a matter of surprise, not merely to find them making their vows upon the hilts 
of their sword, but actually personifying and invoking its aid as a supreme and 
overruling agency. ‘They were born and destined from the cradle to the trade of 
blood, and if they did not actually come into the world with the lance in rest, and 
the helmet barred, they were nevertheless made perfectly familiar with lance, hel- 
metand cuirass, long before their sinews had hardenedintomanhood. While there- 
fore, frequent inroads and forays from the marches, were the consequence of the 
express stipulation ofthe treaty between the Castilian and Granadian monarchs, no 
care was taken of the matter, except in the way of retaliation. The Governments 
of either nation, though sympathizing earnestly in the fortunes of their warriors, 
and lending such individual aid to their adventurers as circumstances might direct 
or admit, w vithout coming to any general issue, but seldom made a common concern 
with their fortunes; and so long as the trigyte continued to be paid by the kings of 
the one, the other nation was perfectly s ed. The habit of the knights was the 
habit of the nation—worn loosely, and fitted to suit every frame of circumstance, 
indifferent whether blood or booty was the spoil, and content to engage in any tur- 
moil, or any conflict, whatever might be the remote or immediate consequence. 
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The array of one army against another, was as often the signal for a tournament as 
for battle ; and not unfrequently have alliances been framed upen the very field, 
where the parties, embittered by the harshest and least gentle emotions of nature, 
have met but a few hours before, to terminate their dissentions by an appeal to the 
most fatal species of warfare. Nothing, so far did the feeling of romantic adventure 
operate both upon the Moors and Spaniards in their fierce encounters, ever served 
to set at nought, or make them forget, individually, that extravagant courtesy and 
gallantry which, as much as valor, seems to have been the characteristic of knight- 
hood, and considered so becoming in the devoted enthusiast to la joyeuse science. 
Love, Music and War were equally the occupations of the warrior, Moorish as well 
as Spanish; and the lance gave way to the lute, and the lyre in its turn made way 
for the lady. 

It may not be improper, in this place, to oer a few general observations upon a 
subject which, to our surprise, the good clironicler kath left entirely unnoticed—the 
Castilian poetry at the period of which he writes. From the high reputation of the 
chronicler in such matters, and the fine and lady-like taste, the possession of which 
has been so generally conceded him, we had certainly expected a long aud satis- 
factory history of the poetic romance of this period, and that which produced the 
great Spanish Poem of the Cid. The feuds and bloody encounters of the Aben- 
cerrages and Zegri, [Qu. El Zegri, of the chronicler ?]| gave birth to much of that 
simple troubadour poetry, which has been the peculiar product, and seems to have 
grown entirely out of the crusades. The Spanish, in an age of peculiar poetry, was 
singularly so. It had an entirely distinct character: necessarily so, indeed, from 
the circumstance of its wars, and the general relation of its warriors, to thet people, 
the expulsion of which afforded so much fine material for the romance of that and 
after times. ‘ Fierce wars and faithless loves’—the mountain foray—the castelia- 
ted marches—the broils of jealous and neighboring chieftains, scarcely recognizi:.g 
a superior, and beyond the operation of all law—the moated cast!e—the foss—the 
battlement and tower, and donjon keep—and, above all, the hall of audience, state 
and festival, where the troubadour boasted the charms of his mistress, alleged her 
superiority over all others, and, if undisputed, bore her colours in triumph upon bis 
he!m—the tourney, and the fierce fray which ensued the issue consequent to the 
claim to superiority, urged by a rival knight for his mistress—the exultation of tri- 
-umph, and the wail of defeat—the festival which followed, where the chivalry of 
every nation assembled, and when, in preparation for sudden conflict, the knight 


Drank the red wine through the helmet barrd: 


—all these were the richest materials of romance, and sorry indeed must that age 
and people have been, who could take no advantage of, nor turn to excellent ac- 
count such fine and spirit-stirring passages. No wonder the lute and the guitar be+ 
came as naturel to the warrior as the lance and the helmet. No wonder that the 
silk robe of the troubadour enveloped in its season, the mail-clad limbs of the war- 
rior; and that, reposing from the harsher encounter of the melce, he gave largesse 
to the page who could sing to music his exploits. Thus we find, if no musician 
himsel{—if ignorant of la guie science, and untroubled with ‘those fine issues’ where 
the ‘spirit and the leagucred heart? make up their complaint or devotion in mea- 
sured verse, they did not, nevertheless, deny their countenance to those who were. 
This practice and feeling obtained particularly in Spain. The Castilian monarchs 
were themselves gallant and fortunate knights, and high in the rank of chivalry 
throughout Europe. It was as much the business of the knight of the middle ages 
to be a musician and poct, or to encourage music and poetry, as to be a brave war- 
rior and a courteous gentleman. While, therefore, all Europe was impregnated 
with this high and generous spirit, the Castilians hada character for its pursuit, dis- 
tinctly and legitimately their own. They were renowned for, and, to this day, the 
Castilian poetry maintains much of its individuality. The sudden warmth—the 
irritability—the generous and daring v and the proverbial jealousy of disposi- 
tion supposed to belong to that people, rendered them particularly susceptible to the 
charms and influences of poetry. A wonderful improvement, however, may be tra- 
ced in their efforts in that science, upon the commencement of the wars with the 
Arabic pc-cessors of Spain. Many and beautiful are the achievements and en- 
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count-rs of these people, recorded in the ballads, that claim, as well with the Moors 
and Spaniards, a common origin and character. Insensibly, yet by sudden and 
rapid movements, did the Castilian muse, become won to the embraces of the Ori- 
ental romance of Araby. Its most delicate and beautiful odours of sound, (not to 
become too oriental ourselves,) became transmitted to the features of her graver 
neighbor; whi'e the melancholy of the one was admirably chastened, and at the 
same time warmed by its union with the more sunny and eiherial spirit of the other. 
Another fitting and splendid addition was made to the poetical possessions of Spain 
by the introduction of the Portuguese literature, and the increased connection and 
intercourse with that people, from all of which the Spenish poetry assumed a cha- 
racter, which has not been obliterated by the moral and political prosiration which, | 
to this day, have prostrated and degraded the name and the fortunes of that chi- 7 
valrous people. The sacred music of the Spaniards is also peculiarly distinct, of a 
superior order, and peculiarly adapted, from its solemnity, to the purposes of sacred | 
and church service. It was a favorite saying of Charlies the 5th upon this subject, 
that ‘the Spanish music spoke directly to God,’ a novel idea certainly, but to all 
familiar with iis deep toned solemnity, its dignity, pomp, capacity and sonorous 
maguificence, conveying nothing of hyperbole. 

A lapse of nearly two centuries, and the civil dissentions of the empire being 
generally settled, amicable adjustmenis, uniting in a common cause the sympathies 
and ardor of the Spanish warriors, the rival kingdoms of Castile and Arragon were 
consolidated by the marriage, in 1479, of Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘The valer of 
the former, urged by religious considerations, for, though a brave warrior and gal- 
lant knight, he was less a soldier than a bigot—less under the dominion of glory 
than priesthood—and the firm courage and wonderful perseverance of the latter, 
achieved at length the conquest of that remnant of dominien which the Moorish 
conquerors had still left them in Spain. It is here that the narration of our worthy 
chronicler, Fray Antonio Agapida commences. We will proceed alone with him 
now to the first and initial stroke in that war, which put the final decision upon 
the long-tried question of sovereignty between the Spanish Monarchy and the 
Moorish dominions in Granada. 3 

The King of Granada, according to the chronicler, put his designs against the © 
Spaniards into execution, by a sudden and well-concerted attack upon the fortress 
of Zahara, an important pest upon the marches, ‘ between ondu and Medina Si- 
donia, and built on the crest of a rocky mountain, with a strong castle perched 
above it, upon a cliff, so high that it was said to be above the flight of birds or drift 
of clouds. 

‘The streets,’ says the chronicler, ‘were mere excavations wrought out of the 
living (Qu?) rock. The town had but one gate, opening to the west, and defended 
by towers and bulwarks. The only ascent to this cragged fortress was by roads 
cut in the rock, and so rugged, as in many places to resemble broken stairs. Such 
was the situation of the mountain fortress of Zahara, which scemed to set all attack 
at defiance, insomuch that it had become so proverbial throughout Spain, that a 
woman of forbidding and inaccessible virtue was called a Zaharena.’ 

But there is another Spafiish proverb, which leaves a weak and accessible point 
in the best defended and least accessible woman, and the fortress of Zahara was 
taken by the Moorish king of Granada, Muley Aben Hussan. The fortress fell into 
the hands of the Moor, who made of it less a conquest, than a massacre. Men, 
women, warlike, unwarlike, strong and weak, found a common and merciless fate, 
and the place was garrisoned by the exulting and cruel conquerors. But if we 
may believe the good and worthy Chronicler, Fray Antonio, the Moors looked 
upon the destinies of their country as sealed frcm that moment—and many were 
the prophecies that revealed it to them as the signal for their departure, from the 
rich kingdom which they had cherished and enjoyed so long. They beheld, in 
anticipation, their possessions laid waste—their lives and fortunes at the mercy of 
the Castilians, and that mercy, calculated, with a minute and continual reference 
to the massacre at Zahara, perhaps more dreadfully cruel than death itself. Many 
were the omens, that, upon this occasion, and after the immediate ferment of vie- 
tory had subsided, arose before their eyes. They beheld thie finger of destiny tra- 
cing their expulsion upon the wall, and the horrible writing remained ever present ‘6 
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their senses. The prophecy of an old Santon increased the confusion. ie cried 
out in the accents of wo and warning to the exulting monarch who despised the 
prophecy, that ran counter to his own desires and the glorious conquest he had 
fust achieved. 

‘The voice of the Santon resounded through the lofty hall of the Albambra and 
struck silence and awe into the crowd of courtly syeopbants. Muley Aben Hassan 
alone was unmoved; he eyed the hoary anchorite with scorn as he stood dauntless 
before him, and treated his predictions as the ravings of a maniac. The santon 
rushed from the royal presence and descending into the city, hurried through its 
streets and squares with frantic gesticulations. His voice was heard in every part, 
in awful denunciation. The peace is broken, the exterminating war is commenced. 
Wo! Wo! to Granada! its fall is at hand! desolation shall dwell in its palaces ; 
its strong men shall fall beneath the sword; its children and maidens shall be led 
into captivity. Zahara is but a type of Granada !” 

These ravings may bring to mind, those which preceded the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. And by their confirmation, there may be something more than the fancy of 
a bigot in the belief which the good Chronicler his ventured to entertain, that it is 
‘sometimes given to the power of Satan to speak the truth, in order that punishment 
shall fall upon the heathen and idolator.? Wonderful was the effect had upon the 
people by these predictions. Strange as it may appear, instead of the rejoicing for 
a victory, nothing but lamentation and sorrow filled the walls of the Alhambra, and 
extended from them to the remotest possessions of the kingdom of Granada. Tears 
were fora long time the only salutation which men gave to men, and the universal 
cry of ‘ ay de mi, Alhama,’ went up from the city and in all its places. 

The successes of the Moors were shortly after more than counterbalanced by the 
surprise of the large and populous town of Alhama, by the Spaniards under the di- 
rection of the Marques of Cadiz. This warrior in point of prowess and success, 
proves the Achilles of this second ten years war, for such was the time occupied 
in the final conquest of the kingdom of Granada and the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain. What rendered this exploit the more grateful to the Spanish and mor- 
tifying to the Moorish nation, was its vicinity to their chief city of Granada and 
within a few leagues of it. We quote entire the chapter which relates this feat of 
war, in which the reader will observe that the loss of Zahara, spite of its compari- 
son with the impregnability of a Zaharena, has been more than atoned for and re- 

aid. 

‘Great was the indignation of king Ferdinand, when he heard of the storming of 
Zahara—more especially as it had anticipated his intention of giving the first blow 
in this eventful war. He valued himself upon his deep and prudent policy; and 
there is nothing which politic monarchs can less forgive, than thus being forestalled 


by an adversary. He immediately issued orders to all the adelantados and alcaydes — 


of the frontiers, to maintain the utmost vigilance at their several posts, and to pre- 
pare to carry fire and sword into the territories of the Moors. 

Among the many valiant cavaliers who rallied round the throne of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, one of the most eminent in rank, and renowned in arms, was Don Rode- 
rigo Ponce de Leon, marques of Cadiz. As he was the distinguished champion of 
this holy war, and commanded in most of its enterprises and battles, it is meet that 
some particular account should be given of him. He was born in 1443, of the val- 
jiant lineage of the Ponces, and from his earliest youth had rendered himself illus- 
trious in the field. He was of the middle stature, with a muscular and powerful 
frame, capable of great exertion and fatigue. His hair and beard were red and 
curled, his countenance was open and magnanimous, of a ruddy complexion, and 
slightly marked with the small-pox. He was temperate, chaste, valiant; a just and 
generous master to his vassals; frank and noble in his deportment towards his e- 
quals; loving and faithful to his friends; fierce and terrible, yet magnanimous, to 
his enemies. He was considered the mirror of chivalry of his times, and compared 
by contemporary historians to the immortal Cid. 

The Marques of Cadiz had vast possessions in the most fertile parts of Andalusia, 
including many towns and castles, and could lead forth an army into the field from 
his own vassals and dependants? On receiving the orders of the king, he burned 
to signalize himself by some sudden incursion into the kingdom of Granada, that 
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should give a brilliant commencement to the war and should console the sovereigns 
for the insult they had received in the capture of Zahara. As his estates lay near 
to the Moorish frontiers, and were subject to sudden inroads, he had always in his 
pay, numbers of adalides, or scouts and guides, many of them converted Moors. 
These he sent out in all directions, to watch the movemen's of the enemy, and to 
procure all kinds of information important to the security of the frontier. One of 
these spies came to him one day in his town of Marchena, and informed him that 
the Moorish town of Alhama was slightly garrisoned and negligently guarded, and 
might be taken by surprise. This was a large, wealthy, and populous place, within 
a few leagues of Granada. It was situated on a rocky height, nearly surrounded by 
a river, and defended by the fortress to which there war no access but by a steep 
and cragged ascent. The strength of its situation, andits being embosomed in the 
centre of the kingdom, had produced the careless security which now invited attack. 

To ascertain fully the state of the fortress, the Marques dispatched secretly’a 
veteran soldier, who was highly in his confidence. His name was Ortega de Pra- 
do, a man of great activity, shrewdness and valor, and captain of escaladors, or those 
employed to scale the walls of fortresses in time of attack. Ortega approached 
Alhama one moonless night, and paced along its walls with noiseless step, laying 
his ear occasionally to the ground or to the wall. Every time, he distinguished the 
measured tread of a sentinel, and now and then the challenge of the night-watch 
going its rounds. Finding the town thus guarded, he clambered to the castle :— 
there all was silent. Ashe ranged its lofty battlements, between him and the sky, 
he saw no sentinel on duty. He noticed certain places where the wall might be 
ascended by scaling ladders ; and, having marked the hour of relieving guard, and 
made all necessary observations, he retired without being discovered. 

Ortega returned to Marchena, and assured the Marques of Cadiz of the practica- 
bility of scaling the castle of Alhama, and taking it by surprise. The marques had 
a secret conference with Don Pedro Henriquez Adelantado, of Andalusia; Don 
Diego de Merlo, commander of Seville; and Sancho de Avila, aleayde of Carmona,®* 
who all agreed to aid him with their forces. On an appointed day, the several 
commanders assembled at Marchena with their troops and retainers. None but the 
leaders knew the object or destination of the enterprize ; but it was enough to rouse 
the Andalusian spirit, to know that a foray was intended into the country of their 
old enemies, the Moors. Secrecy and celerity were necessary for success. The 
set out promptly, with three thousand genetes, or light cavalry, and four thousand 
infantry. They chose a route but little travelled, by the way of Antiquera, passing 
with great labor through rugged and solitary defiles of the Sierra, or chain of moun- 
tains of Alzerifa, and left all their baggage on the banks of the river Yeguas, to be 
brgught after them. Their march was principally in the night; all day they re- 
mained quiet; no noise was suffered in their camp, and no fires were made, lest 
the smoke should betray them. On the third day, they resumed their march as the 
evening darkened, and forcing themselves forward at as quick a pace as the rugged 
and dangerous mountain roads would permit, they descended towards midnight into 
a small deep valley, only half a league from Alhama. Heze they made a halt, fa- 
tigued by this forced march, during a long dark evening toward¥the end of February. 

The Marques of Cadiz now explained to the troops, the object of the expedition. 
He told them it was for the glory of the most holy faith, and to avenge the wrongs 
of their countrymen of Zahara; and that the rich town of Alhama, full of wealthy 
spoil, was the place to be attacked. The troops were roused to new ardor by these 
words, and desired to be led forthwith to the assault. They arrived close to Al- 
hama about two hours before day-break. Here the army remained in ambush, 
while three hundred men were despatched to scale the walls and get possession of 
the castle. They were picked men, many of them alcades and officers, men who 
preferred death to dishonor. This gallant band was guided by the escalador Ortega 
de Prado, at the head of thirty men with scaling-ladders. They clambered the as- 
cent to the castle in silence, and arrived under the dark shadow of its towers with- 
out being discovered. Nota light was to be seen, not a sound to be heard; the 
whole place was wrapped in profound repose. 

Fixing their ladders, they ascended cautiously and with noiseless steps. Ortega 


was the first that mounted upon the battlements, followed by one Martin Galindo, 
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a youthful esquire, full of spirit and eager for distinction. Moving stealthily along 
the parapet to the portal of the citadel, they came upon the sentinel by surprise. 
Ortega seized him by the throat, brandished a dagger betore his eyes, and ordered 
him to point the way to the guard room. ‘The infidel obeyed, and was instantly 
dispatched, to prevent his giving an alarm. The guard room was a scene rather of 
massacre than combat. Some of the soldiery were killed while sleeping, others 
were cut down almost without resistance, bewildered by so unexpected an assault : 
all were dispatched, for the scaling party was too small to make prisoners or to 
spare. The alarm spread throughout the castle, but by this time the three hundred 
picked men had mounted the battlements. The garrison, startled from sleep, found 
the enemy already masters of the towers. Some of the Moors were cut dgwn at 
once, others fought desperately from room to rgom, and the whole castle resounded 
with the clash of arms, the cries of the combatants, and the groans of the wounded. 
The army in ambush, finding by the uproar that the castle was surprised, now 
rushed from their concealment, and approached the walls with loud shouts, and 
sound of kettle-drums and trumpets, to increase the confusion and dismay of the 
garrison. <A vivient conflict took place in the court of the castle, where several of 
the scaling party sought to throw open the gates to admit their countrymen. Here 
fell} two valiant aleaydes, Nicholas de Roja, and Sancho de Avila; but they fell 
honorably, upon a heap of slain. At length Ortega de Prado succeeded in throw- 
ing open a postern, through which the Marques of Cadiz, the adelantado of Anda- 
lusia, and Don Diego de Merlo, entered with a host of followers, and the citadel 
remained in full possession of the cliristians. 

As the Spanish cavaliers were rangi::g from room to room, the Marques of Cadiz, 
entering an apartment of superior richness to the rest, beheld, by the light of 
a silver lamp, a beautiful Moorish female, the wife of the alcayde of the castle, 
whose husband was absent, attending a wedding feast at Valez Malaga. She would 
have fled at the sight of a Christian warrior in her apartment, but entangled in the 
covering of the bed, she fell at the feet of the Marques, imploring mercy. The 
christian cavalier, who had a soul full of honor and courtesy towards the sex, raised 
her from the floor, and endeavored to allay her fears; but they were increased at 
the sight of her female attendants pursued into the room by the Spanish soldiery. 
The Marques reproached his soldiers with their unmanly conduct, and reminded 
them that they made war upon men, not on defenceless women. Having soothed 
the terrors of the females by the promise of honorable protection, he appointed a 
trusty guard to watch over the security of their apartment. 

The castle was now taken; but the town below it was in arms. It was broad 
day, and the people recovered from their panic, were enabled to see and estimate 
the force of the enemy. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants and trades-peo- 
ple; but the Moors all possessed a knowledge of the use of weapons, and were of 
brave and warlike spirit. ‘i hey cenfided in the strength of their walls, and the 
certainty of speedy relief from Granada, which was but about eight leagues distant. 
Manning the battlements and towers, they discharged showers of stones and ar- 
rows, whenever t art of the christian army without the walls attempted to ap- 
proach. They barficadoed the entrances of their streets also, which opened towards 
the castle ; stationing men expert at the cross-bow and arquebuse. These kept 
up a constant fire upon the gate of the castle, so that no one could sally forth with- 
ont-being instantly shot down. Two valiant cavaliers, who attempted to lead forth 
a party in defiance of this fatal tempest, were shot dead at the very portal. 

The christians now found themselves in a situation of great peril. Reinforce- 
ments must soon arrive to the enemy from Granada; unless, therefore, they gained 
possession of the town in the course of the day, they were likely to be surrounded 
and beleagured, without provisions, in the castle. Some observed that, even if they 
took the town, they should not be able to maintain possession of it. They pro- 
posed, therefore, to make booty of every thing valuable, to sack the castle, set it on 
fire, and make good their retreat to Seville. 

The Marques oi Cadiz was of different counsel. ‘ God has given the citadel into 
christian hands,’ said he, ‘he will no doubt strengthen them to maintain it. We 
have gained the place with difficulty and bloodshed; it would be a stain upon our 
honor to abandon it through fear of imaginary dangers.’ The adelantado and Don 
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Diego de Merlo joined in his opinion ; but without their earnest and united remonstran- 

ces, the place would have been abandoned; so exhausted were the troops by forced 

ae and hard fighting, and so apprehensive of the approach of the Moors of 
ranada. 

The strength and spirits of the party within the castle, were in some degree re- 
stored by the provisions which they found. The Christian army beneath the town, 
being also refreshed by a morning’s repast, advanced vigorously to the attack of the 
walls. They planted their scaling ladders, and swarming up, sword in hand, 
fought fiercely with the Moorish soldiery upon the ramparts. 

In the mean time, the Marques of Cadiz, seeing that the gate of the castle, which 
opened toward the city, was completely commanded by the artillery of the enemy, 
ordered a large breach to be made in the wall, through which he might lead his 
troops to the attack; animating them, in this perilous moment, by assuring them 
that the place should be given up to plunder, and its inhabitants made captives. 

The breach being made, the Marques put himself at the head of his troops, and 
and entered sword in hand. A simultaneous attack was made by the christians in 
every part—by the ramparts, by the gate, by the roots and walls which connected 
the castle with the town. The Moors fought valiantly in their streets, from their 
windows, and from the tops of their houses. They were not equal to the christians 
in bodily strength, for they were for the most part peaceful men, of industrious 
callings, and enervated by the frequent use of the warm bath; but they were su- 
perior in number, and unconquerable in spirit; old and young, strong and weak, 
fought with the same desperation. ‘The Moors fought for property, for liberty, for 
life. They fought at their thresholds. and their hearths, with the shrieks of their 
wives and children ringing in their ears, and they fought in the hope tat each mo- 
ment would bring aid from Granada. They regarded neither their own wounds 
nor the deaths of their companions; but continued fighting until they fell, and 
seemed as if, when they could no longer contend, they would block up the thresh- 
olds of their beloved homes with their mangled bodies. The christians fought for 
glory, for revenge, for the holy faith, aud for the spoil of these wealthy infidels, 
Success would place a rich town at their mercy ; failure would deliver them into 
tue hands of the tyrant of Granada. 

The contest raged from morning until night, when the Moors began to yield. 
Retreating to a large mosque near the walls, they kept up so galling a fire from it 
with lances, cross-bows, and arquebuses, that for some ti.ve the christians dared not 
approach. Covering themselves, at length, with bucklers and mantalets* to pro- 
tect them from the deadly shower, they made their way to the mosque, and set fire 
to the doors. When the smoke and flame rolled in upon them, the Moors gave 
a:l up as lost. Many rushed forth desperately upon the enemy, but were immedi- 
ateiy slain; the rest surrendered themselves captives. 

The struggle was now atan end; the town remained at@he mercy of the christians ; 
aid the inhabitants, both male and female, became the slaves of those who made them 
prisoners. Some few escaped by a mine or subterranean way, which led to the river, 
and concealed themselves, their wives and children in caves and secret places; but 
in three or four days, were compelled to surrender themselves through hunger. 

The town was given up to plunder, and the booty was immense. There were 
found prodigious quantities of gold, and silver, and jewels, and rich silks, and costly 
stuffs of all kinds; together with herses and beeves, and abuudance of grain and 
oil, and honey, and all other productions of this fruitful kingdom; for in Alkama 
were collected the royal rents and tributes of the surrounding country; it was the 
richest town in the Moorish territory, and, from its great strength and its peculiar 
situation, was called the key to Granada. 

Great waste and devastation were,committed by the Spanish soldiery; for, think- 
ing it would be impossible to keep possession of the place, they began to destroy 
whatever they could not take away. Immense jars of oil were broken, costly fur- 
niture shattered to pieces, and magazines of grain broken open, and their contents 
scattered to the winds. Many christian captives, who had been taken at Zahara, 





* Mantelet—a moveable parapet, made of thick planks to protect troops when advancing to sap 
or assault a walled place. 
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were found buried in a Moorish dungeon, and were triumphantly restored to light 
and liberty ; and a renegado Spaniard, who had often served as guide to the Moors 
in their incursions into the christian territories, was hanged on the highest part of 
the battlements, for the edification of the army.’ 

The loss of Alhama was succeeded by a vigorous effort to regain it. The Moor- 
ish monarch put forth the strength of his kingdom to effect, while the Andalusian 
chivalry poured down from their fortresses to prevent the attainment of this object. 
The struggle was highly interesting. Blockaded by a superior army, the brave 
Marques of Cadiz withstood them, as a warrior of the cross, in this new crusade, 
might be expected to have done. The horrors of famine came to the aid of the 
Moors. The blood of the Spanish warriors mingled with every cup of water which 
they drank, and great were the apprehensions of these gallant knights, the good 
Marques alone excepted, that they would be left by their countrymen to perish be- 
fore their vindictive foes. After a long delay they came at last, and the Moorish 
king for his own safety was obliged to raise the siege. Before doing this, however, 
he made a last effort at a surprise, and by stratagem threw a body of knights into 
the city, but they were cut to pieces, and their heads thrown out to the besiegers- 
He retreated with his army upon the approach of a reinforcement to the Christians, 
and left the Spaniards in full possession of their victories. 

Thus raged the war in different places and with different fortunes. One stroke 
of war produced another, until at length, every part of the kingdom was embroiled 
in conflict at almost the same instant. About this period, however, a new interest 
is given to the events of the Chronicle, by the introduction upon the scene of a 
new character, on the Moorish side of the Drama. This personage was no less 
than a son of the presiding monarch Muley Aben Hassan, to whose fortunes a par- 
ticular and melancholy fate has been found to attach itself. He was called properly 
Mahomet Abballa, among histerians, Boabdil, but from the supposed character of 
his fortunes, he was named El Zogoybi, or the unfortunate, a name by which we 
shall in future recognise him, and sometimes, E] Chico, the younger; in order to 
distinguish him from an usurping uncle. This young prince, at his very birth, re- 
ceived the name which his after fortunes certainly established his legitimate right 
to, namely, El Zogoybi, the unfortunate. The astrologers who cast his horoscope, 
declared that he siould reign in Granada, but that during his reign the downfall of 
the kingdom should be accomplished. The destiny was fulfilled to the letter, and 
while we pity imbecility of a monarch, too weak and undecisive to defend his king- 
dom, we are quite disposed to join, at the same time, in the scorn, which, on this 
account, his father seems always to have entertained for him. The most interest- 
ing portions of the Romance are those in which we find El Zogoybi: he is at one 
time an independent monarch, at another, in alliance and amity with the king of 
Spain, and at a third fe Sera with the powers of the elder Moorish mon- 
arch in opposition to the Spanish army. At all these periods the fortunes of his 
allies are those of El] Zogoybi; he carries evil and dismay wherever he goes, and 
whatever side he adopts; he at length, brings overthrow and ruin upon his country, 
and the dominion and the conquests of his ancestors. Yet is he brave, and for a 
young man, cautious and circumspect ; planning with foresight and good sense, and 
acting with energy and valor; but for the prevailing destiny, the stars are against 
him, and he never ceases to be El Zogoybi. 

The extract which we shall now make, while it will exhibit to our readers to @ 
certain extent, the rélation existing between El Zogoybi and his father Muley Aben 
Hassan will also exhibit the nature of that fortune, which throughout his whole 
History, we find in array against, and opposed to the former. The chapter which 
we quote has for its head in the quaint and epigrammatic manner of the Chronicler, 
the brief sentence, ‘ How King Boabdil el Chico marched over the border.’ 

‘The defeat of the Christian cavaliers among the mountains of Malaga, and the 
successful inroad of Muley Aben Hassan into the lands of Medina Sidonia, had 
produced a favorable effect on the fortunes of the old monarch. The inconstant 
populace began to shout forth his name in the streets, and to sneer at the inactivity 
of his son Boabdil el Chico. The latter, though in the flower of his age, and dis- 
tinguished for vigor and dexterity in jousts and tournaments, had never yet fleshed 
his weapon in the field of battle ; and it was murmured that he preferred the silken 
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repose of the cool halls of the Alhambra, to the fatigue and danger of the foray, and 
the hard encampments of the mountains. 

‘The popularity of these rival kings depended upon their success against the 
Christians, and Boabdil el Chico found it necessary to strike some signal blew to 
counterbalance the late triumph of his father. He was further incited by the fierce | 
old Moor, his father-in-law, Ali Atar, alcayde of Loxa, with whom the coals of | 
wrath against the Christians still burned among the ashes of age, and had lately been 
blown into a flame by the attack made by Ferdinand on the city under his command. 

Ali Atar informed Boabdil that the late disconfiture of the christian knights had | 
stripped Andalusia of the prime of her chivalry, and broken the spirit of the coun- 
try. All the frontier of Cordova and Ecija now lay open to inroad ; but he espe- | 
cially pointed out the city of Lucena as an object of attack, being feebly garrisoned, | 
and lying in a country rich in pasturage, abounding in cattle and grain, in oil and | 
wine. The fiery old Moor spoke from thorough information; for he had made | 
many an incursion into these parts, and his very name was a terror throughout the | 
country. It had become a by-word in the garrison of Loxa to call Luceva the | 
garden of Ali Atar, for he was accustomed to forage its fertile territories for all his | 
supplies. 

Boabdil el Chico listened to the persuasions of this veteran of the borders. He | 
assembied a force of nine thousand foot and seven !:undred horse, most of them his — 
own adherents, but many the partisans of his father; for both factions, however | 
they might fight among themselves, were ready to unite in any expedition against | 
the christians. Many of the most illustrious and valiant of the Moorish nobility 
assembled around his standard, magnificently arrayed in sumptuous armor and rich © 
embroidery, as though they were going to a festival or u tilt of canes, rather than © 
an enterprise of iron war. Boabdil’s mother, the Sultana Ayxa la Horra, armed | 
him for the field, and gave him her benediction as she girded his scimitar to his © 
side. His favorite wife Morayma wept, as she thought of the evils that might be- | 
fall him. ‘Why dost thou weep, daughter of Ali Atar?’ said the highminded 
Ayxa: ‘these tears become not the daughter of a warrior, nor the wife of a king. | 
Believe me, there lurks more danger for a monarch within the strong walls of a | 
palace, than within the frail curtains ofa tent. It is by perils in the field, that thy | 
husband must purchase security on his throne.’ 

But Morayma still hung upon his neck with tears and sad forebodings ; and when 
he departed from the Alhambra, she betook herself to her mirador, which looks | 
ou. over the vega. From thence she watched the army, as it went, in shining or- | 
der, along the toad which leads to Loxa; and every burst of warlike melody that 
came swelling on the breeze, was answered by a gush of sorrow. 

As the royal cavalcade issued from the palace, aud descended through the streets | 
of Granada, the populace greeted their youthful sovereign with shouts, and antici- | 
pated success that should wither the laurels~ef his father. “In passing through the — 
gate of Elvira, however, the king accidentally-broke his lance against the arch. At 
this, certain of his nobles turned pale, and entreated him to turn back, for they re- | 
garded it as an evil omen. Boabdil scoffed at their fears, for he considered them 
mere idle fancies ; or rather, (says Fray Antonio Agapida,) he was an incredulous © 
pagan, puffed up with confidence and vain-glory. He refused to take another | 
spear, but drew forth his scimitar, and led the way (adds Agapida,) in an arrogant 
and haughty style, as though he would set both heaven and earth at defiance.— 
Another evil omen was sent, to deter him from his enterprise : arriving at the ram- 
bla, or dry ravine of Beyro, which is scarcely a bow-shot from the city, a fox ran 
through the whole army, and close by the person of the king; and, though a thou-’ 
sand bolts were discharged at it, escaped uninjured to the mountains. ‘The princi- 
pal courtiers about Boabdil now reiterated their remonstrances against proceeding ; 
for they considered these occurrences as mysterious portents of disasters to their 
army: the king, however, was not to be dismayed, but continued to march 
forward. 

At Loxa, the royal army was reinforced by old Ali Atar, with the chosen horse- 
men of his garrison, and many of the bravest warriors of the border towns. The — 
people of Loxa shouted with exultation, when they beheld Ali Atar, armed at all 
points, and once more mounted on his Barbary steed, which had often borne him 
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jover the borders. The veteran warrior, with nearly a century of years upon his 
thead, had all the fire and animation of youth, at the prospect of a foray, and careered 
rom rank to rank with the velocity of an Arab of the desert. The populace watch- 
ped the army, as it paraded over the bridge, and wound into the passes of the moun- 
jtains; and still their eyes were fixed upon the pennon of Ali Atar, as if it bore with 
jit an assurance of victory. 
| The Moorish army entered the Christian frontier by forced marches, hastily rav- 
aging the country, driving off the flocks and herds, and making captives of the in- 
habitants. They pressed on furiously, and made the latter part of their march in 
‘the night, that they might elude observation, and come upon Lucena by surprise. 
4) Boabdil was inexperienced in the art of war, but he had a veteran counsellor in his 
old father-in-law ; for Ali Atar knew every secret of the country, and, as he prowled 
through it, his eye ranged over the land, uniting, in its glare, the crait of the fox 
with the sanguinary ferocity of the wolf. He had flattered himself that their march 
had been so rapid as to outstrip intelligence, and that Lucena would be an easy 
capture ; when suddenly he beheld alarm-fires blazing upon the mountains. ‘We 
pare discovered,’ said he to Boabdil el Chico; ‘the country will be up in arms; 
pwe have nothing left but to strike boldly for Lucena; it is but slightly garrisoned, 
‘and we may carry it by assault before it can receive assistance.’ The king approved 
of his counsel, and they marched rapidly for the gate of Lucena.’ 
| The brevity of the Chronicler’s chapters will compel us to proceed on with him 
‘to auother, in order that our object may be answered satisfactorily. 
‘Don Diego de Cordova, Count of Cabra, was in the castle of Vaena, which, 
with the town of the same name, is situated on a lofty sun-burnt bill on the frontier 
‘of the kingdom of Cordova, and but a few leagues from Lucena. The range of 
mountains of Horquera lie between them. The castle of Vaena was strong, and 
well furnished with arms, and the Count had a numerous band of vassals and re- 
tainers; for it behoved the noblemen of the frontiers, in those times, to be well 
prepared with man and horse, with lance and buckler, to resist the sudden incur- 
sions of the Moors. The Count of Cabra was a hardy and experienced warrior, 
shrewd in council, prompt in action, rapid and fearless in the field. He was one 
of the bravest cavaliers for an inroad, and had been quickened and sharpened, in 
' thought and action, by living on the borders. 
_ On the night of the 20th of April, 1483, the Count was about to reiire to rest, 
when the watchman from the turret brought him word that there were alarm-fires 
on the mountains of Horquera, and that they were made on the sigifal-tower over- 
hanging the defile through which the road passes to Cabra and Lucena. 
The Count ascended the battlement, and beheld five lights blazing on the tower, 
-a sign that there was a Moorish army attacking-some place on the frontier. ‘The 
Count instantly ordered the alarm-bells to be sounded, and dispatched couriers to 
rouse the commanders of the neighboring towns. He ordered all his retainers to 
prepare for action, and sent a trumpet through the town, summoning the men to 
assemble at the castle-gate at day break, armed and equipped for the field. 
Throughout the remainder of the night, the castle resounded with the din of pre- 


every house had its warrior, and the lance and buckler were ever hanging against 
the wall, ready to be snatched down for instant service. Nothing was heard but 
the din of armorers, the shoeing of studs, and furbishing up of weapons; and, all 
' night long, the alarm-fires kept blazing on the mountains. 

' When the morning dawned, the Count of Cabra sallied forth, at the head of two 
hundred and fifty cavaliers, of the best families of Vaena all well appointed, exer- 
cised in arms, and experienced in the warfare of the borders. There were, besides, 
twelve hundred foot soldiers, all brave and well seasoned men of the same town. 
The Count ordered them to hasten forward, whoever could make most speed, ta- 
king the road to Cabra, which was three leagues distant. That they might not 
loiter on the road, he allowed none of them to break their fast until they arrived at 
that place. The provident Count dispatched couriers in advance, and the little 
army, on reaching Cabra, found tables spread with food and refreshments, at the 
, gates of the town. Here they were joined by Don Alonzo de Cordova, Senior of 
) Zuheros. 





| paration. Every house inthe town was in equal bustle; for in these frontier towns - 
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Having made a hearty repast, they were on the point of resuming their march, 
when the Count discovered, that, in the hurry of his departure from home, he ha 
forgotten to bring the standard of Vaena, which for upwards of eighty years had 
always been borne to battle by his family. It was now noon, and there was no 
time to return: he took, therefore, the standard of Cabra, the device of which is a 
goat, and which had not been seen in the wars for the last half century. When 
about to depart, a courier came galloping at full speed, bringing missives to the 
Count from his nephew, Don Diego Hernandez de Cordova, Senior of Lucena, and 
Alcayde de los Donzeles, entreating him to hasten to his aid, as his town was be- 
set by the Moorish king Boabdil el Chico, with a powerful army, who were actu- 
ally setting fire to the gates. 

The Count put his little army instantly in movement for Lucena, which is only 
one league from Cabra; he was fired with the idea of having the Moorish king im 
person to contend with. By the time he reached Lucena, the Moors had desisted 
from the attack, and were ravaging the surrounding country. He entered the town 
with a few of his cavaliers, and was received with joy by his nephew, whose whole 
force consisted but of eighty horse and three hundred foot. Don Diego Hernan- 
dez de Cordova was a young man, yet he was a prudent, careful, and capable offi- 
cer. Having learnt, the evening before, that the Moors had passed the frontiers; 
he had gathered within his walls all the women and children from the environs; 
had armed the men, sent couriers in all directions for succor, and had lighted alarm- 
fires on the mountains. 

Boabdil had arrived with his army at daybreak, and had sent in a message threat- 
ening to put the garrison tothe sword, if the place were not instantly surrendered. 
The messenger was a Moor of Granada, named Hamet, whom Don Diego had for- 
merly known: he contrived to amuse him with negotiation, to gain time for suc. 
cor to arrive. The fierce old Ali Atar, losing all patience, had made an assault 
upon the town, and stormed like a fury at the gate; but had been repulsed. Ano- 
ther and more serious attack was expected, in the course of the night. 

When the Count of Cabra had heard this account of the situation of affairs; he’ 7 
turned to his nephew with his usual alacrity of manner, and proposed that they | 
should immediately sally forth in quest of the enemy. The prudent Don Diego | 
remonstrated at the rashness of attacking so great a force with a mere handful of | 
men. ‘ Nephew,’ said the Count,’ ‘I came from Vaena with a determination to © 
fight this Moorish king, and I will not be disappointed.’ 

‘At any rate,’ replied Don Diego, ‘let us wait but two hours, and we shall have 
reinforcements which have been promised me from Rambla, Santaella, Montilla, 
and other places in the neighborhood. ‘If we wait these,’ said the hardy Count, 
‘the Moors will be off, and all our trouble will have been in vain. You may await 
them, if you please; I am resolved on fighting.’ 

The Count paused for no reply; but, in his prompt and rapid manner, sallied 
forth to his men. The young alcayde de losDonzeles, though more prudent than 
his ardent uncle, was equally brave; he determined to stand by him in his rash en- 
terprise, and, summoning his little force, marched forth to join the Count, who 
was already on the move. They then proceeded together in quest of the enemy. 

The Moorish army had ceased ravaging the country, and were not to be seen, — 
the neighborhood being hilly, and broken with deep ravines. The Count dispatched 
six scouts on horseback to reconnoitre, ordering them to return with all speed when 
they should have discovered the enemy, and by no means to engage in skirmishing 
with stragglers. The scouts, ascending a high hill, beheld the Moorish armyin @ 
valley behind it, the cavalry ranged in five battalions keeping guard, while the foot 
soldiers were seated on the grass making a repast. They returned immediately 
with the intelligence. . 

The Count now ordered the troops to march in the direction of the enemy. He 
and his nephew ascended the hill, and saw that the five battalions of Moorish eay- 
alry had been formed into two, one of about nine hundred lances, the other of a- 
bout six hundred. The whole force seemed prepared to march for the frontier. 
The foot soldiers were already under way, with many prisoners, and a great train 
of mules and beasts of burden, laden with booty. Ata distance was Boabdil el 
‘Chico; they could not distinguish his person, but they knew him by his superb 
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white charger, magnificently caparisoned, and by his being surrounded by a numer- 
ous guard, sumptuously armed and attired. Old Ali Atar was careering about the 
valley with his usual impatience, hurrying the march of the loitering troops. 

The eyes of the Count de Cabra glistened with eager jov, as he beheld the royal 

prize within his reach. The immense disparity of their forces never entered into 

his mind. ‘ By Santiago!’ said he to his nephew, as they hastened down the hill, 
‘had we waited for more forces, the Moorish king and his army wou!d have 
escaped us!” 

The count now harangued his men, to inspirit them to this hazardous encounter. 
He told them not to be dismayed at the number of the Moors, for God often per- 
mitted the few to conquer the many; and he had great confidence, that, through 
the divine aid, they were that day to achieve a signal victory, which should win 
' them both riches and renown. He commanded that no man should hurl his lance 

at the enemy, but should keep it in his hands, and strike as many blows with it as 
he could. He warned them, also, never to shout except when the Moors did; for, 
when both armies shouted together, there was no perceiving which made the most 
noise and was the strongest. He desired his uncle, Lope de Mendoza, and Diego 
Cabrera, alcayde of Menica, to alight and enter on foot in the battalion of infantry, 
to animate them to the combat. He appointed also the aleayde of Vaena and Die- 
go de Clavijo, a cavalier of his household, to remain in the rear, and not to permit 
any one to lag behind, either to despoil the dead, or for any other purpose. 

Such were the orders given >y this most adroit, active, and intrepid cavalier, to 
his little army, supplying, by admirable sagacity and subtle management, the want 
of a more numerous force. His orders being given, and all arrangements made, 
he threw aside his lance, drew his sword, and commanded his standard to be ad- 
vanced against the enemy.’ 

The beauty and interest of these passages will excuse us for a continuation of 
ourextracts. Wecannot suppose the introduction, pleasant and delightful as it cer- 
tainly is, as sufficiently satisfactory without the sequel, and shall accordingly open 

another chapter of the Chronicle, and take a view of the ‘ Battle of Lucena.’ 

‘The Moorish king had descried the Spanish forces at a distance, although a 
slight fog prevented his seeing them distinctly, and ascertaining their numbers.— 
His old father-in-law, Ali Atar, was by his side, who, being a veteran marauder, 
was well acquainted with all the standards and or:: orial bearings of the frontiers. 
When the king beheld the ancient and long disused banner of Cabra emerging from 
the mist, he turned to Ali Atar, and demanded whose ensign it was. The old bor- 
derer was for once ata loss, for the banner had not been displayed in battle in his 
time. ‘Sire,’ replied he, after a pause, ‘I have been considering that standard, 
but do not know it. It appears to be a dog, which device is borne by the towns of 
Baeza and Ubeda. Ifit be so, all Andalusia is in movement against you ; for it is 
not probable that any single commander or community would venture to attack you. 
I would advise you, therefore, to retire.’ ; 

The Count de Cabra, in winding down the hill towards the Moors, found him- 
self on much lower ground than the enemy: he ordered in all haste that his stan- 
dard should be taken back, so as to gain the vantage ground. ‘The Moors, mis- 
taking this for a retreat, rushed impetuously towards the Christians. The latter, 
having gained the height proposed, charged down upon them at the same moment, 
with the battle ery of ‘Santiago!’ and dealing the first blows, laid many of the 
Moorish cavaliers in the dust. 

The Moors, thus checked in their tumultuous assault, were thrown into confu- 
sion, and began to give way, the Christians followinghard upon them. Boabdil el 
Chico endeavored to rally them. ‘Hold! hold! for shame!’ cried he; ‘let us not 
fly, at least until we know our enemy.’ The Moorish chivalry were stung by this 
reproof, and turned to make front with the valor of men who feel that they are fight- 
ing under their monarch’s eye. 

At this moment, Lorenzo de Porres, aleayde of Luque, arrived with fifty horse 
and one hundred foot, sounding an Italian trumpet from among a copse of oak trees, 
which concealed his force. The quick ear of old Ali Atar caught the note. ‘ That 
is an Italian trumpet,’ said he to the king ; ‘the whole world seems in arms against 
your majesty. 
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Tl.e trumpet of Lorenzo de Porres was answered by that of the Count de Cabra, 
in another direction, and it seemed to the Moors as if they were between two ar- 
mies. Don Lorenzo, s sallying from among the oaks, now charged upon the enemy: 
the latter did not wait to ascertain the force of this new foe; the confusion, the va- 
riety of alarums, the ettacks from opposite quarters, the obscurity of the "fo. , all 
conspired to deceiye tem as to the number of their adveisaries. f!roken and dis- 
mayed, they retreated figiting; and nothing but the presence and remonstrance of 
the king prevented their retreat from becoming a headlong flight. 

This skirmishing retreat lasted for about three leagues. Many were the acts of 
individual prowess between Christian and Moorish knights, aud the way was strew- 
ed with the flower of the king’s guards, and of his royal household. Atlength, they 
came to the rivulet of Mingonzales, the verdant banks of which were covered with 
willows and tamarisks. It was swoln by recent rain, and was now a deep and tur- 
bid torrent. 

Here the king made a courageous stand, with a small body of cavalry, while his 
baggage crossed the stream. None but the choicest and most loyal of his guards 
stood by their monarch in this hour of extremity. The foot soldiers took to flight 
the moment they passed t!.c ford; many of the horsemen, partaking of the gener ral 
panic, gave reins to their steeds, oa scoured for the frontier. The little host of 
devoted cavaliers now serried their forces in front of their monarch, to protect his 
retreat. They fought band to hand with the Christian warriors, disdaining to yield 
or to ask for quarter. The ground was covered with the dead and dying. The 
king, having retreated along the river banks, and gained some distance from the 
scene of combat, looked back, and saw the loyal band at iength give way. They 
crossed the ford, foliowed pell- -mell by the enemy, and several of them were struck 
down into the stream. 

The king now dismounted from his white charger, whose color and rich capari- 
son made him too conspicuous, and endeavored to conceal himseif among the 
thickets which fringed the river. A soldier of Lucena, named Martin Hurtado, 
discovered him, and attacked him with a pike. The king defended himself with 
scimitar and target, until another soldier assailed him, and he saw a third approach- 
ing. Perceiving that further resistance would be vain, he drew back, and called 
upon them to desist, offering them a noble ransom. One of the soldiers rushed 
forward to seize him, but the king struck him to the earth with a blow of his scimitar. 

Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova coming up at this moment, the men said to 
him, ‘ Senor, here is a Moor that we have taken, who seenis to be a man of rank, 
and offers a large ransom.’ 

‘Slaves!’ exclaimed king Boabdil, ‘you-have not taken me. I surrender to 
this cavalier.’ 

Don Diego received him with knightly courtesy. He perceived him to be a per- 
son of high rank; but the king concealed his quality, and gave himself out as the 
son of Aben Aleyzar, a nobleman of the royal household. Don Diego gave him 
in charge of five soldiers, to conduct him to the castle of Lucena; then, putting 
spurs to his horse, he has ‘tened to rejoin the Count de Cabra, who was in hot pur- 
suit of the enemy. He overtook him at a stream called Rianaul; and they con- 
tinued to press on the skirts of the flying army, during the remainder of the day. 
The pursuit was almost as hazardous as the battle; for, had the enemy at any time 
recovered from their panic, they might, by a sudden reaction, have overwhelmed 
the small force of their pursuers. To guard against this peril, the wary Count kept 
his battalion always in close order, and had a body of a hundred chosen lancers in 
the advance. The Moors kept up a Parthian retreat; several times they turned to 
make battle; but seeing this solid body of steeled warriors pressing vpon them, 
they again took to flight. 

The main retreat of the army was along the valley watered by the Xenel, and — 
opening through the mountains of Algaringo to the city of Loxa. The alarm-fires | 
of the preceding night had roused the country; every man snatched sword and © 
buckler from the wall, and the towns and villages poured forth their warriors to — 
harass the retreating foe. Ali Atar kept the main force of the army together, and 7 
turned fiercely from time to time upon his pursuers ; he was like a wolf, hunted 7 
through the country he had often made desolate by his maraudings. 
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The alarm of this invasion had reached the city of Antiquera, where were sev- 
eral of the cavaliers wlto had escaped from the carnage in the mountains of Mala- 
ga. Their proud minds were festering with their late disgrace, and their only 
ee was for vengeance on the infidels. No sooner did they hear of the Moor 

eing over the border, than they were armed and mounted for action. Don Alon- 
zo de Aguilar led them forth ; a small body of but forty horsenven, but all cavaliers 
of prowess, and thirsting for revenge. They came upon the foe on the banks of 
the Xenel, where it winds through the valleys of Cordova. The river, swelled by 
the late rains, was deep and turbulent, and only fordable at certain places. The 
main body of the army was gathered in confusion on the banks, endeavoring to ford 
the stream, protected by the cavalry of Ali Atar. 

No sooner did the little band of Alonzo de Aguilar come in sight of the Moors, 
than fury flashed from their eyes. ‘Remember the mountains of Malaga!’ they 
cried to each other, as they rushed to combat. Their chorge was desperate, but 
was gallantly resisted. A scrambling and bloody fight ensued, band to hand and 
sword to sword, sometimes on land, sometimes in the water. 'any were lanced 
on the banks; others, throwing themselves into the river, sunk with the weight 
of their armor, and were drowned; some, grappling together, fell from their horses, 
but continued their struggle in the waves, and helm and turban rolled together 
down the stream. The Moors were far greater in number and amoung them were 
many warricrs of rank ; but they were disheartened by defeat, while the christians 
were excited even to desperation. 

Ali Atar alone preserved all his fire and enerazy, amid his reverses. He had 
been enraged at the defeat of the army, the loss of the Ling, and the ignominous 
flight he had been obliged to make through a country which had so often been the 
scene of his exploits: but to be thus impeded in his flight, and harassed and insul- 
ted by a mere handful of warriors, roused the violent passions of the old Moor to 
perfect frenzy. He had marked Don Alonzo de Aguilar deali:g bis blows (says 
Agapida,) with the pious vehemence ofa righteous knight, who knows that in ev- 
ery wound inflicted upon the infidels, he is doing God service. Ali Atar spurred 
his steed along the bank of the river, to come upon Don Alfonzo by surprise. The 
back of the warrior was towards him; and, collecting all his force, the Moor hurled 
his lance to transfix him on the spot. The lance was not thrown with the usual 
accuracy of Ali Atar: it tore away a part of the cuirass of bon Alonzo, but failed 
to inflict a wound. The Moor rushed upon Don Alonzo with his scimitar : but the 
latter was on the alert, and parried his blow. They fought desperately upon the 
borders of the river, alternately pressing each other isto the stream, and fighting 
their way again upon the bank. Ali Atar was repeatedly wounded ; and Don A- 
lonzo, having pity on his age, would have spared his life: he called upon him to 
surrender. ‘ Never,’ cried Ali Atar, ‘to a Christian dog!’ The words were 
scarce out of his mouth, when the sword of Don Alonzo clove his turbaned head, 
and sank deep into the brain. He fell dead, without a groan; his body rolled into 
the Xenel, nor was it ever found and recognised. ‘Thus fell Ali Atar, who had 
jong been the terror of Andalusia. As he had hated and warred upon the Chris- 


. tians all bis life, so he died in the very act of bitter hostility. 
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The fall of Ali Atar put an end to the transient stand of the cavalry. Horse and 
foot mingled together, in the desperate struggle across the Xenel; and many were 
trampled down, and perished beneath the waves. Don Alonzo and his band con- 
tinued to harass them until they crossed the frontier; and every blow struck home 
to the Moors, seemed to lighten the load of humiliation and sorrow, which had 
weighed heavy on their hearts. 

In this disastrous rout, the Moors lost upwards of five thousand killed and made 

prisoners; many of whom were of the most noble !ineages of Granada: numbers 
fied to rocks and mountains, where they were subseque: tly taken. 
-- The battle was ca!led by some, the battle of Lucena; by others, the battle of 
the Moorish king, because of the capture of Boabdil. ‘Twenty-two banners fell into 
the hands of the Christians, and were carried to Vaena, and hung up in the church ; 
where (says a historian of after times,) they remain to this day. Once a year, on 
the day of St George, they are borne about in procession by the inhabitants, who at the 
same time give thanks to God for this signal victory granted to their forefathers. 
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Great was the triumph of the Count de Cabra, when, on returning from the pur- 
suit of the enemy, he found that the Moorish king had fallen into his hands. When 
the unfortunate Boabdil was brought before him, however, and he beheld him e 
dejected captive, whom but shortly before he had seen in royal splendor surrounded 
by his army, te generous heart of the Count was touched by sympathy. He said 
every thing that became a courteous and Christian knight to comfort him; observ- 
ing that the same mutability of things which had suddealy destroyed his recent 
prosperity, might cause his present misfortunes as rapidly to pass away; since in 
this world nothing is stable, and even sorrow has its allotted term.’ 

The chapter containing the * Lementations of the Moors,’ upon the loss of this 
battle, is highiy touching and replete with a melancholy interest. We could not 
have believed the worthy iray Autonia to have shown so much real pathos and so 
little sentiment on such an occasion. 

‘Phe sentinels looked out from the watch-towers of Loxa, along the valley of 
the Xenel, which passes through the mountains of Algaringo. They looked to be- 
hold the kiog returning in triumph, at the head of his shining host, laden with the 
spoil of the unbeliever. They looked to behold the standard of their warlike idol, 
the fierce Ali Atar, borne by the chivalry of Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the 
border. 

in the evening of the 21st of April, they descried a single horseman urging his 
faltering steed along the banks of the Xenel. As he drew near, they perceived, 
by the flash of arms, that he was a warrior; and on nearer approach, by the rich- 
ness of his armor ana the caparison of his steed, they knew him to bea warrior of rank. 

He reached Loxa, faint and aghast; his Ara>ian courser covered with foam, and 
dust, and blood, panting and staggering with fatigue, and gashed with wounds. 
Having brought his master in safety, he sunk down and died before the gate of the 
city. The soldiers at the gate gathered round the cavalier, as he stood mute and 
melancholy by his expiring steed: they knew him to bethe gallant Cidi Caleb, ne- 
phew of the chief Altaqui of the Albaycin of Granada. When the people of Loxa 
beheld this noble cavalier, thus alone, haggard and dejected, their hearts were filled 
with fearful forebodings. 

‘Cavalier,’ said they, ‘how fares it with the king and army ?? 

He cast his hand mournfully towards the land of the Christians. ‘There they 
lie!’ exciaimed he. ‘The heavenshave fallen upon them. All are lost! all dead!? 

Upon this, there was a great cry of consternation among the people, and loud 
wailings of women : for the flower of the youth of Loxa were with the army. 

An old Moorish soldie:, scarred in many a border battle, stood leaning on hi 
lanee by the gateway. ‘ Where is Ali Atar 7? demanded he, eagerly. ‘ Ifhe lives, 
the army cannot be lost.’ 

‘IT saw his turban cleaved by the Christian sword,’ replied Cidi Caleb. ‘ His 
body is floating in the Xenel.’ 

When the soidier heard these words, he smote his breast and threw dust upon 
his head; for he was an old follower of Ali Atar. 

The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no repose, but mounting anether steed, has- 
tened to carry the disastrous tidings to Granada. As he passed through the villa- 
ges and hamlets, he spread sorrow around: for their chosen meu had followed the 
king to the wars. 

When he entered the gates of Granada, and announced the loss of the king and 
army, a voice of horror went throughout the city. Every one thought but of his 
own share in the general calamity, and crowded round the bearer of ill tidings. 
One asked after a father, another after a brother, some after a lover, and many a 
mother after herson. His replies were still of wounds and death. To one he re- 
plied, ‘ I saw thy father pierced with a lance, as he defended the person of the 
king.’ To another, “hy brother fell wounded under the hoots of the horses; but 
their was no time to aid him, for the Christian cavalry were upon us.’ To another, 
*I saw the horse of thy lover, covered with blood and galloping without his rider.’ 
Te another, ‘ Thy son fought by my side, on the banks of the Xenel: we were 
surrounded by the enemy and driven into the stream. { heard him ery upon Al- 
lah, in the midst of the waters: when I reached the ether bank, he was no longer 
by my side.’ 
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*'Yhe noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving all Granada in lamentation: he urged 
his steed up the stcep avenue of trees and fountains that leads to the Alhambra, 
nor — until he arrived before the gate of Justice. Ayxa, the mother of Boab- 
dil, and Morayma, his beloved and tender wife, had daily watched from the tower 
of the Gomeres, to behold his triumphant return. Who shall descrive their affic- 
tion, when they heard the tidings of Cidi Caleb? The Sultana Ayxa spake not 
much, but sate as one entranced in wo. Every now and then a deep sigh burst 
forth, but she raised her eyes to heaven: ‘it is the will of Aflah !’ said she, and 
with these words endeavored to repress the agonies of a mother’s sorrow. ‘The 
tenver Morayma threw herself on the earth, and gave way to the full turbulance 
of her ‘eelings, bewailing her husband and her father. The high minded Avxa 
rebuked the violence of her grief: ‘moderate these transports, my daughter,’ said 
she ; ‘remember magnanimity should be the attribute of princes; it becomes not 
them to yive way to clamorous sorrow, like common and vulgar minds.’ But Mo- 
rayiuo could only deplore her loss, with the anguish of a tender woman. She shut 
herself up in her mirador, and gazed all day, with streaming eyes, upon the vega. 
Every object before her recalled the causes of her affliction. The river Xenel, 
whica ran sbising amidst ti.e groves and gardens, was the same on whose banks 
had perished her father, Ali Atar; before her lay the read to Loxa, by which bo- 
adil had departed, in martial state, surrounded by the chivalry of Granada. Ever 
and 210., she would burst into an agony of grief. ‘ Alas! my father!’ she would 
exclaim; ‘the river ruus smiling before me, that covers thy mangled remains: who 
will gether them to an honored tomb, in the land of the unbeliever? And thou, 
oh inoabdil, light of my eyes! joy of my heart! life of my life! wo the day, and 
wo the hour, that I saw thee depart from these walls. The road by which thou 
hast departed ts solitary ; never will it be gladdened by thy return! the mountain 
thou hast traversed lies like a cloud in the distance, and ali beyond it is darkness.’ 

The royal minstrels were summoned to assuage the sorrows of the queen: they 
attuned their instruments to cheerful strains; but in a little while the anguish of 
their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to lamentations. 

‘Beautiful Granada! they exclaimed, ‘how is thy glory faded! The Vivarram- 
bla no longer echoes to the tiainp of steed and sound of trumpet; no longer is it 
crowded with thy youthful nobles, eager to display their prowess in the tourney 
and the festive tilt of reeds. Alas! the flower of thy chivalry lies low in a foreign 
land! the soft note of the lute is no longer heard in thy moonlight streets; the 
lively castanet is silent upon thy hills; and the graceful dance of the Zambra is no 
more seen beneath thy bowers. Behold, the Alhambra is forlorn and desolate; in 
vain do the orange and myrtle breathe their perfumes into its silken chambers ; in 
vain does the nightingale sing within its groves; in vain are its marble halls re- 
freshed by the sound of fountains and the gush of limpid rills. Alas! the coun- 
tenance of the kiug no longer shines within those halls: the light of the Alhambra 
is set for ever !? 

*'Phus all Granada, say the Arabian chroniclers, gave itself up to lamentation : 
there was nothing but the voice of wailing, from the palace to the cottage. All 
joined to deplore their youthful mona:«h, cut down in the freshness and promise of 
his youth; many feared that the prediction of the astrologers was about to be ful- 
filled, and that the downfall of the kingdom would follow the death of Boabdil ; 
while all declared, that had he survived, he was the very sovereign caiculated to 
restore the realm to its ancient prosperity and glory.’ 

‘An unfortunate death,’ says the Chroni«ler, atones with the world for a multi- 
tude of errors. While the populaee thought their youthful monarch had perished 
in the field, nothing could exceed their grief for his loss and their adoration for his 
memory ;’ but their feelings underwent an immediate change when they discov- 
ered that their tears had been thrown away gratuitousiy, and that El Zogoybi, was 
not likely to be rid of his unlucky name in a hurry. His father Muley Aben Has- 
san was in no disposition to conciliate their affections for one who had always been 
in his way, and by means of his alfaquis, he contrived to foment the anger of the 
people against the young Prince, whose only fault (his birth alone excepted) was 
in having disappointed the people, and compelled them in vain to throw away their 
tears. Men who haye any hopes whatever, or deal much in strong excitements, 
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never forgive a disappointment of this nature. It is betraying them into a weak- 
ness without a cause, and they never forgive such an offence, until you arrive at 
the condition which their tears originally indicated and marked out. 

But we digress. Through a long succession of battles, sieges and individual ex- 
ploits, in which the Spanish monarch most generally obtained the s»periority, the 
Chronicle proceeds. In the meantime, the powers of the Moors, without acquiring 
thereby any new strength, but rather suffering a diminution of what they had, be- 
came concentrated, towards the close of the war, in the still great city of Granada. 
Here did the Moors make their last stand for the home which their fathers had 
bequeathed to them. It was a bitter emotion which they underwent whenever the 
thought of being compelled to leave it, occurred to their bosoms; and they now 
prepared with all their energies, properly aroused, to battle to the knife for this last 
and beautiful retreat. Long did they struggle with the destiny of El Zogoybi, and 
lirmly did they uphold the last of their possessions, wkich they had fondly hoped 
never to part with, and which, after their expulsion they still hoped to recover.* 
Day after day, and the approaches of the beseigers become more positive and near ; 
and when, at leugth, they beheld the Queen Isabella, with all he: court sit down 
before the walls of their city, indicating, thereby, her fixed resolve upon a full and 
final conquest, then did they know and feel that al! hope was lost to them, and the 
hour of their desolation was come. With melancholy hearts and dejected spirits did 
they still meet the enemy, but they fought no longer like men, for whom there re- 
mained a hope. After a long and protracted struggle, and the endurance of many 
and unaccountable sufferings, the crescent went down in blood before the cross, 
which rose flauntingly and trivmphantly upon the tail peak ofthe Torre dela Vala, 
or great watch Tower of Granada. All the writers of that period concur in attribu- 
ting the deepest anguish to the Moors upon their departure from this beautiful city. 
Their hearts were wedded to it as to a strong living affection, and they held that 
the worst of human destinies which compelled them to leave it. Wecannot refrain, 
although we have already greatly exceeded our limits, from extracting that portion 
of the Chronicle which exhibits its surrender to the Spanish arms, and the depar- 
ture of Ei Zogoybi. A full appendix, gives an account of the after life and fortunes 
of this destitute monarch, but we have no disposition to follow him beyond his 
departure from a throne. ‘he life of the monarch should cease with his kingdom. 
Certain it is that the sympathies of the reader, generaliy, must acknowledge that 
there can be no other catastrophe. He has no further fortunes after this. With 
the extract following we conclude; briefly expressing our gratitude to the worthy 

‘hronicler for this highly romantic Chrouicle, of a highiy romantic and interesting 
period and country. 

‘ ‘ihe procession now resumed its march with joyful alacrity, to the sound of tri- 
imphant music, until they came to a small mosque, near the banks of the Xenel, 
and not far from the foot of the Efill of Martyrs, which edifice remains to the pre- 
sent day, consecrated as the hermitage of St Sebastian. Heve the sovereigns were 
met by the unfortunate Boabdil, accompanied by abeut fifty cavaliers and domes- 
tics. As he drew near, he would have dismounted in token of homage, but Ferdi- 
nand prevented him. He then proffered to kiss the king’s hand, but this sign of 
vassalage was likewise declined ; whereupon, not to be outdone in magnanimity, 
he leaned forward and kissed the right arm of Ferdinand. Queen Isabella also re- 
fused to receive this ceremonial of homage, and, to console him under his adversity, 
delivered to him his son, who had remained as hostage ever since Boabdil’s libera- 
tion from captivity. The Moorish monarch pressed his child to his bosom with ten- 
der emotion, aud they seemed mutually endeared to each other by their misfortunes. 

He then dvlivered the keys of the city to king Ferdinand, with an air of mingled 
melancholy and resignation: ‘these keys,’ said he, ‘are the last relics of the Ara- 
bian empire in Spain: thine, oh king, are our trophies, our kingdom, and our per- 
son. Such is the will cf God! Receive them with the clemency thou hast pro- 
mised, and which we look for at thy hands.’ 





*Many of the Moorish inhabitants of Granada when expelled froin that city carried with them 
the keys of their palaces and houses in the vain hope of one day having them restored. So lingera 
Ingiy and with such a true regret, did they part with these abodes, at last, which the historians of q 
later period have all described as little less than an earthly paradiee. 
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king Ferdinand restrained his exultation into an air of serene magnanimity. 
*Poubt not our promises,’ replied he, ‘nor that thou shalt regain from our friend- 
ship the prosperity of which the fortune of war has deprived thee.” 

On receiving the keys, king Ferdinand handed them to the queen; she in her 
turn presented them to her son prince Juan, who delivered them to the Count de 
Tendilla, that brave and loval cavalier being appointed alcayde of the city, and 
captain general of the kingdom of Granada. 

Having surrendered the last symbol of power, the unfortunate Boabdil continued 
on towards the Alpuxarras, that he might not behold the entrance of the Christians 
into his capital. His devoted band of cavaliers followed him in gloomy silence ; 
but heavy sighs burst from their bosoms, as shouts of joy and strains of triumphant 
music were borne on the breeze from the victorious army. 

Having rejoined his family, Boabdil set forward with a heavy heart for his al- 
lotted residence in the valley of Purchena. At two leagues distance, the caval- 
cade, winding into the skirts of the Alpuxarras, ascended an eminence command- 
ing the last view of Granada. As they arrived at this spot, the Moors paused in- 
voluntarily, to take a farewell gaze at their beloved city, which a few steps more 
would shut from their sight forever. Never had it appeared so lovely in their eyes. 
The sunshine, so brigit in that transparent climate, lit up each tower and minaret, 
and rested gioriously upon the crowning battlements of the Alhambra; while the 
vega spread its enamelled bosom of verdure below, glistening with the silver 
windings of the Xenel. The Moorish cavaliers gazed with a silent agony of ten- 
dezuess and grief upon that delicious abode, the scene of their loves and pleasures. 
While they yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst forth from the citidal, and 
presentiy a peal of artillery, taintly heard, told that the city was taken possession 
of, and the throne of the Moslem kings was lost forever. The heart of Boabdil 
sofiened by misfortunes and overcharged with grief, could no longer contain itself : 
‘Allah Acbar! God is great!’ said he; but the words of resignation died upon his 
lips, and he burst into a flood of tears. 

‘The vizier Aben Comixa endeavored to console his royal master. ‘ Consider, 
siie,’ said he, ‘ that the most signal misfortunes often render men as renowned as 
the most prosperous achievements, provided they sustain them with magnani- 
mity.’ 

The unhappy monarch, however, was not to be consoled; his tears continued 
to flow. ‘Allah Acbar! exclaimed he; ‘ when did misfortunes ever equal mine ?? 

From this circumstance, the hill, which is not far from the Padul, took the name 
of Feg Allah Acbar: but the point of view commanding the last prospect of Gran- 
ada, is known among Spaniards by the name of El uliimo suspiro del Moro; or, 
* The last sigh of the Moor.’ 


— + a 


On the Death of an obscure Citizen. 


Men wonder, when the planets do go out, 

And stars desert their places—but for thee-~ 

A lowly plant in this broad wilderness, ° 

Death hath no dignity, and thou hast sunk 

Into thy place of rest and art not miss’d 

From out the crowded ways of busy life. 

Yet nature hath her obsequies for all— 

And a sad widow weeps, and a young babe 

No longer marks the one that brought her fruit, 
And watch’d above her tenderly at night, 

Thro’ the dim hours of sleep, and looks and weeps 
For, that thou dost not come as thou wert wont, 
With apples in thy pocket, and thine eyes 
Beaming with quiet happiness and peace. 

And she hath heard, and tho’ she cannot know 
What death may be, yet all its bitterness, 

Felt in thy absence, tells her that it is, 

A cause for tears and sorrow, and she weeps—-—~ 
Ab, nature hath not one unnoted child! 
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Usury. 

Whatever may be the vulgar sense attactied to that passage in the Pentateuch 
which prohibits the Israelite from usury of his brother; however sectional and ex- 
clusive it may be regarded by the contracted and uncharitable, with the man of re- 
flection, of common discernment, it can be interpreted but in one way: it must be 
understood to mean, that extortion, oppression, or hard dealing, with any portion of 
mankind, is impious in the sight of God, and degrading to the human character.— 
By what system of ethics, upon the authority of what code of moras, can it be said, 
that to wring, with the hard hand of avarice, the last drop of sustenance from the 
wretched and distressed, whether it be of foreign or domestic origin, is consonant 
to reason, wisdom, or humanity? how monstrous and offensive is the figure of that 
being who lives upon the cries, and the tears, and the woes of his neighbour! ‘ Does 
any deplore his sufferings in the day of trouble and perplexity? Is he soothed by 
the sympathies and consolations of the human family? His wealth was his own, 
and so are his misfortunes: as he lived to witness the ruin and calamities of his 
fellow beings, so shall he die the victim of that gain upon which ke rested all his 
hopes of happiness. 

But itis pretended that the passage is susceptible of another signification: it is 
said that because usury might not be taken from an Israelite, it must follow that it 
may be required of a stranger. Let us therefore briefiy examine the subject, and 
if possible shield it from so gross an imputation. There is indeed a passage in the 
twenty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, which, upon a hasty and superficial conside- 
ration, may be tortured iuto the defence of a practice directly opposed to the wis- 
dom and beauty of the moral law. It is in these words: ‘ Unto a stranger thou 
may’st lead upon usury, but unto thy brother, thou shalt not lend upon usury. 

That a fair and liberal construction can only have been intended for this precept 
is satisfactorily proved by the following considerations: first, that the power which 
at one time extends protection to the stranger, cannot be regarded as withholding 
it at another, without cause. What are the words of the twenty-first verse of the 
twenty-second chapter of Exodus?—‘ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him.’ If to extort usury from the stranger, is to vex and oppress him, then is the 
inference unfavorable to the above passage entirely given up; for the inconsistency 
would otherwise be palpable; but happily we are not driven to extravagant con- 
jecture to establish the most reasonable justification, and to restore beauty and har- 
mony to the context. The meaning, then, of the prohibition has reference only to 
gross imposition and extortion, and also to that national policy which required of 
the Israelites to keep themselves separate and distinct from other nations, by a spi- 
rit of union among themselves, not unlike that which existsin families. Usury, there- 
fore, as understood by the sacred writer, was considered entirely harmless, so far as 
an increase of money, in reason, was required of the lender from the borrower; and 
this is proved by the care which is taken that the pledges shall always be returned 
in such time and season as will produce no hardship or inconvenience. ‘If thou at 
all take thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down: for that is his covering only; it is hisraiment for his skin.?’ The 
recital, then, of this single passage, entirely excludes the idea of that sanction to 
excessive usury, Which it is supposed by some is justified by the divine law. 

Having thus shown that the usury permitted, from the Israelite to the stranger, 
was nothing like the usury cr extortions of the present day, but on the contrary, 
a reasonable compensation for the use of money or kind even in our time, regarded 
by the most enlightened statesmen, as proper and admissible, and also having es- 
tablished the fact, that so far from oppression, the amplest protection is afforded to 
the stranger, it still remains for us to show that the spirit of partiality and union, 


} enjoined to the Israelites one with another, is by no means unjust or unreasonable; 


nor does it require any laborious effort to discharge this duty; their peculiar eon- 
dition as distinguished from all other nations, their separate and distinct character, 
their civil polity, their domestic Jaws and regulations, their divine government; 
all unite to prove the wisdom and policy of the above prohibition. It would have 
‘een both unwise and unnatural to exact of a brother what would be considered 
icir and legitimate from a stranger ; if any thing could be well calculated to disunite 
und destroy that close and intimate connection so particularly desired by their great 
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deliverer, it was that species of barter or exchange, which, by enlivening their 
spirit for gain, might in the end have a tendency to alienate their affections, disturb 
their tranquility as a people, and produce, perhaps, murder and rapine among them. 
Indeed it is a matter of history that the practice of taking exorbitant usury was 
carried to such a pitch among the ancients, that the creditors sometimes compelied 
their debtors to sell themselves, or their children for slaves.’ Thus upon every 
view of the subject, we must conclude that the true spirit and meaning of the pre- 
cept is in strict accordance with the mercy and goodness and wisdom of the creator ; 
and apart from the reasons we have assigned for this conclusion, the singular dis- 
play of divine mercy, instances innumerable to all sects and denominations, is ot 
itself sufficient to put at defiance any other than a fair and liberal construction. M 





Stanzas. 
I love an eye, a gentle eye, 
I've loved it long, and love it now, 
And still it looks upon my brow, 
Unchangeable, unchangingly. 


Ithas atouch, a winning touch, 
Of twilight sadness in its glance, 
And oft’ it bears a dewy trance, 
That makes me weep I love so much. 


For life is selfish, and the tear, 
Is seldom sought, and homaged late; 
But then it was—it is my fate, 

And tho’ the eye was sad, *twas dear. 


Through sunny hours, and cloudy hours, 
And hours that had nor sun, nor cloud, 
That eye was wrapt, as ina shroud, 

As stains upon the blue of flow’rs. 


It had a language known to me, 
‘Tho’ hidden from the world beside;— 
And many a grief, it strove to hide, 
Came out at last, and I would see. 


I could not stay the tear, nor chase, 
The moisture from the heavy eye— 
I gave, twas all, my sympathy, 

And sorrow’s hand was on my fice. 


*T was on my face, twas in my heart, 
And when, at length, the maiden died, 
Whom I did love, I never sigti’d, 

But grief, did never thence depart. 


They laid her coldly on the bier, 
And took me to my home away, 
Nor knew, that from that fatal day, 
Ihad no home—my heart was there. 


They mark’d my steps, and watch’d my face, 
And when they watch’d me, I grew stern, 
For curious eves have yet to learn, 

How sorrow dreads a finger-trace. 


Mine was too deep a love to be, 
A common theme for idle tongue, 
And every word they utter’d, wrung 
My spirit into agony. 


I live a sad and settled wo,— 
I care not if the day be fair, 
Or foul I would that I were near 





